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Many persons are asking for guidance in evaluating the Kinsey Report.' At our request this review 


This is the first of what is planned eventually to be an 
extended series of volumes on sex behavior, prepared 
under the direction of Alfred C. Kinsey, professor of 
zoology at the University of Indiana. The study, carried 
out under the general auspices of the National Research 
Council’s Committee for Research on Problems of Sex, 
and supported mainly by the Rockefeller Foundation, is 
presented to the public, according to the publisher's 
foreword, as an “objective factual study of sexual be- 
havior in the human male.” The preface is contributed 
by Alan Gregg, M.D., director of the Division of Medi- 
cal Sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Presented to the public with all the weight and pres- 
tige of science behind it, the volume has already become 
a social document. The ways in which it is being inter- 
preted and understood are bound to have an effect upon 
general attitudes in relation to sex. There are indications 
that more than a quarter of a million copies of the book 
have already been sold despite its being issued at a high 
price by a medical publishing house; and even this is not 
a fair indication of the number of readers because both 
free and rental libraries are doing a big business with the 
book, and there have been a number of summarizing 
articles in magazines of large circulation. 

Whatever else sex may be, it is not, emotionally speak- 
ing, in the same class with the multiplication table. How- 
ever objective or comprehensive a report on sex mav be, 
it is not self-interpreting. If it is probable, as many 
careful students of the subject believe, that the report 
may be widely interpreted in such a way as to lead away 
from a better understanding of sex at a distinctly human 
level, then it would seem clear that churchmen should not 
only be familiar with the report but also be prepared to 
set forth positive interpretations of its findings based on 
considerations of Christian ethics. 


Scope, Method and Validity 


The data of the study were secured through personal 
interviews, mostly by Kinsey himself but with some help 
from a few associates. This volume, reporting on in- 
formation secured from 5,300 white American males, 
carries more authority in some respects than any previous 


1 Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. By Alfred C. Kinsey, 
Wardell B. Pomeroy and Clyde E. Martin. New York, W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1948. 


has been prepared by Seward Hiltner of the Federal Council's staff, author of Religion and Health. 


study. The sample is larger, and the interviewing pro- 
cedure, whatever its limitations, is clearly superior to 
anything like a questionnaire. 


Expert interpreters of the methodology and statistics 
of the study have differed somewhat on how far they 
believe generalizations may legitimately be drawn from 
its findings. They appear to be agreed that it is a care- 
ful piece of scientific work, and they note that at many 
points the author draws attention to qualifications on his 
factual conclusions. There would appear to be no jus- 
tification for a wholesale attack on the factual findings 
from the point of view of methodology. 

At the same time, generalizations from the findings 
which ignore the qualifications are being made rather 
widely ; and it is important therefore to note Kinsey’s 
own warnings about such procedures. We may note, for 
example, the relatively small number of Roman Catholics, 
or of men over fifty, included in the study thus far, as 
over against the relatively adequate samples for certain 
other categories. 

The present report is solely about non-Negro males 
in the United States. Eventually a much larger number 
of informants will be interviewed, and presumably cor- 
rections will be made to the findings as presented in the 
current volume. 

The validity of the study’s findings would appear to 
be conditional upon what any one tries to prove with 
them. As Kinsey says in the report, the findings relate 
to American males and not, as his title would suggest, 
to “the human male.” And, because the validity of the 
facts presented varies considerably with different cate- 
gories of persons, only careful study of the detailed find- 
ings can suggest which facts can justify generalization 
for American males as a group. Briefly, there seems to 
be considerable variety in respect to validity. 


The Findings 


The data of the study treat sex as a simple individual 
biological function, as a matter of “sexual outlet,” to 
use the Kinsey phrase. The types of outlet recognized 
and on which findings are presented are: masturbation, 
nocturnal emissions, heterosexual petting, heterosexual 
intercourse, homosexual outlet, and contacts with ani- 
mals. The data are also grouped in such a way as to 
attempt to show how such factors as the following con- 
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dition the kind and amount of sexual outlet: age, marital 
status, the age at which adolescence began, status level 
in society, and degree of church activity and interest. 

Broadly speaking, the data suggest that the general 
social and educational level of the individual is much 
more important than any other factor in conditioning the 
pattern of his sexual activity. Another finding of the 
report which has received much comment is that homo- 
sexual experience appears to be more widespread than 
most estimates have indicated. The differences in thought 
and behavior in relation to sexual outlets on the part of 
men of different social and educational levels are prob- 
ably the most important data of the report, and most 
deserving of study by churchmen. 

An attempt was made to study the relation between 
religious interest and activity as measured by church 
participation, and type of sexual outlet. The data sug- 
gest that church participation is very much less influential 
upon patterns of sex behavior than is one’s social class. 
Comparatively little difference was found among mem- 
bers of the three main faith groups in the United States, 
but the number of Jews and Roman Catholics included 
is so small that this part of the findings seems open to 
reconsideration when more information becomes avail- 
able. 


Interpretation and Comment 


The report can not be taken lightly, either as a scien- 
tific study or as a social phenomenon. What it requires 
on the part of churchmen is careful study and discriminat- 
ing interpretation, not general attack or defense. 


One may first note the restricted view of sex on which 
the study is based. This may have been unavoidable from 
the point of view of research method. But, without neces- 
sarily criticizing the authors, it needs to be taken into 
account. Sex is treated as a biological outlet on the part 
of the individual. It is considered, as an anthropologist 
has pointed out, as an “excretory” type of function, as 
something the individual gets rid of. A sexual contact 
between a man and a woman, for example, is treated 
as one item—regardless of the nature of the psychological 
meaning of that contact to the two people—whether it is 
an exploitation of one by the other, or is viewed as merely 
a tension reducer by both, or on the other hand means 
the enhancement of a deep personal relationship on a 
distinctively human level. Granted that the subleties of 
what sex means in interpersonal relationships, and even 
within the psyche of the individual, can not be fathomed 
by the methods used in the Kinsey study, one must never- 
theless, in interpretation, point out that only an abstracted 
and partial aspect of the facts of sex behavior on a dis- 
tinctively human level are considered by the report. 

This leads to the main critical and interpretative com- 
ment about the report, which does, despite its attempts to 
be objective, contain a bias. There is an unwitting value 
judgment affirming the existent as the “real,” even im- 
plying at times that what is is what should be. This 
appears to spring from a too narrow philosophy of 
science. 

A scientist should have every right to limit his inves- 
tigation in any way he sees fit. But it is something else 
to imply that any other order of facts or values than his 
can be investigated only by non-scientific or ultra-scien- 
tific means, especially when we live in an age in which 
science carries a prestige which at times approaches a 
blind dogmatic loyalty. For it is another way of sug- 
gesting by indirection that nothing is truly real except 


what is under investigation, from which the conclusion 
may be drawn that only this particular order of fact is 
either real or important. 

Thus, a too narrow philosophy of science seeking ob- 
jectivity or neutrality at all costs may, since the under- 
standing of scientific findings becomes a social phenome- 
non, give subtle but thereby all the more weighty slants 


to human value judgments. Fact and value are not dis- | 
crete entities; and the only solution to this dilemma is | 


a broader philosophy of science. 


This is not a simple matter. The report recognizes 


that it considers only certain aspects of the question, as 


when it says, “The social values of human activities must — 


be measured by many scales other than those which are 


available to the scientist.” That is correct; but we are | 


left with the implication that scientific study is what this 


book reports, and any other considerations are beyond | 


the realm of science or fact. That is tantamount to imply- 
ing that the subtler considerations of human motivation 
are of a non-factual character, which is false. 

Consider this Kinsey statement: “It is clear that there 
is a sexual drive which cannot be set aside for any large 
portion of the population, by any sort of social conven- 
tion. . . . It is a picture of an animal who, however 
civilized or cultured, continues to respond to the con- 
stantly present sexual stimuli, albeit with some social 
and physical restraints.” It would seem equally com- 
patible with the data if Kinsey had written, as he did 
not: While there is a basic sexual drive which contains 
a certain biological imperativeness about it, this study 
shows that its outlet is subject to great variations in 
channeling, especially under the influence of views of the 
meaning of one’s total life which possess the character of 
a motivational ideal, and particularly where these have 
some reinforcement from the social patterns. There is, 
in other words, a Kinsey slant in interpretation of the 
meaning of the data. 

Here is another Kinsey statement: “Biological factors 
are, in the long run, more effective than man-made regu- 
lations in determining the patterns of human behavior.” 
What the author apparently means, that the problems of 
sex can not be solved by ignoring the kind of facts his 
study discloses, is true and important. But, taken literal- 
ly, his statement is difficult to sustain from the findings 
of a report whose most evident fact is the tremendous 
variations in sex behavior which actually are brought 
about by “man-made regulations” in the form of the 
mores. It overlooks a particularly striking and trouble- 
some fact disclosed by the report, that those who change 
social classes or levels make their sexual patterns of 
behavior conform to the class to which they eventually 
move, even before the move has become a reality. 

Again Kinsey says: “For the individual who is par- 
ticularly concerned with the moral values of sexual be- 
havior, none of these scientific issues are, of course, of 
any moment.” This contains a patronizing overtone 
which reflects the “scientistic” presuppositions. And of 
course the suggestion that all those interested in morals 
or ethics are uninterested in or antagonistic to science 
is false. 

It would appear that Kinsey and his associates have 
actually drawn certain conclusions which go beyond the 
objective presentation of facts. Indeed, they would hardly 
be human if they did not have personal slants of some 
kind. The difficulty arises partly out of the disclaimer 
of any slant, and partly out of the nature of the particu- 
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lar (though doubtless unwitting) slant which the report 
actually contains. 

It would appear that the following is not an unfair 
statement of the conclusions in Kinsey’s mind, as they 
are suggested by the interpretative comments which ap- 
pear here and there in the report: The codes and rules 
and norms of sexual behavior in our society are held by 
people without much reference to actual behavior. No 
human values can be served by such ostrich-like over- 
looking of the facts of behavior. If more people under- 
stand these facts, we may get codes and rules and norms 
which serve basic biological needs better. Many people 
are now being ground between biology and the mores, 
or between two sets of mores, undergoing unnecessary 
inner struggle and pain. Sex is a basic biological drive. 
The illusion that it can be sublimated into something else 
has no foundation. At the same time, men live in society. 
The facts can begin to lead us to a healthier society. 


There is much truth and value in such conclusions 
(and it should be recalled that they are only the re- 
viewer’s inferences). But it seems clear that the hypo- 
thetical Kinsey conclusions overlook very important or- 
ders of fact as well as of value. Society certainly needs, 
for example, to re-examine the discrepancies between the 
stated codes and actual behavior. But the implication 
that sociality is inevitably repressive in its influence, that 
man is more basically biological than he is basically social, 
runs against both the Jewish-Christian and the American 
democratic views of the dignity of man as free and 
responsible creature. We may grant that sex has some- 
times been treated as if men were angels, a super-human 
order of beings, to the detriment of human values. But 
treating sex as if men were only or most importantly 
biological is to make of them a sub-human order, which 
is hardly the proper corrective. 

While there are differences in various Christian views 
of sex, there are certain points recognized to be funda- 
mental. The most important of these is that an under- 
standing of sex involves an understanding of men as 
human beings and children of God, as social beings capa- 
ble of some freedom and responsibility, and not merely 
as intelligent animals. Sex therefore is to serve human 
social or interpersonal ends as well as biological ends. 

A scientist need not become an expert in ethics. But 
if his implications, however carefully guarded, are in- 
terpreted by any considerable number of people to run 
counter to such a fundamental principle as man’s dignity 
as a social being, then a word of explicit interpretation 
by the author would appear to be not inconsistent with 
his social function as a scientist. 

Sex is capable of a high degree of functional malle- 
ability in human life. It can be used to serve God or the 
devil. It may, on the one hand, be a channel through 
which man finds a deeper realization of the potential self 
which the grace of God makes possible; or it may, on the 
other hand, help to lead to a de-humanizing and stereo- 
typed view of his relationships to himself and his fellow 
men. Proper interpretation of the data of this report 
may lead in the first direction, and away from the second. 


State Laws on the Use of School Property 


The recent Supreme Court decision in the McCollum 
case makes timely the summary in the March issue of 
School Life (U.S. Office of Education) of state laws con- 
cerning the use of school property for other than school 
purposes. The article is by Ward W. Keesecker of the 
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Office staff, a specialist in school legislation. The use of 
the school building for released-time classes was only one 
factor in the McCollum case, but a strict construction of 
the ruling opinion might call in question the granting of 
permission to any religious groups to use the school 
buildings on the ground that it “aids them in spreading 
their faith.’ This fact makes Dr. Keesecker’s article 
important in the context of current controversy. 

Three-fourths of the states, he reports, have enacted 
legislation providing for the use of public-school facilities 
for other than school purposes: Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

“In the remaining states,” Dr. Keesecker writes, 
“school boards may, as a rule, under the general author- 
ity vested in them in reference to the management of 
school property, grant the use of such property for cer- 
tain community or civic affairs.” 

Reference is made to a recent doctoral study’ which 
reveals a trend in state laws and court decisions toward 
wider use of public school property for community ac- 
tivities. 

Some state laws are very simple. Arkansas provides 
for the use of public schoolhouses for “any lawful meet- 
ings of its citizens” which do not interfere with regular 
school work. Massachusetts provides that the school 
committee may itself conduct recreational activities in 
the schools and may allow individual and voluntary or- 
ganizations to use them in the interest of the community. 
“The affiliation of any such association with a religious 
organization shall not disqualify such association from 
being allowed such a use for such a purpose.” Some 
states have more specific provisions. 

The California law provides that “every public school 
building” is “a civic center” where many different types 
of organizations (which are listed) may carry on recrea- 
tional activities or discuss any questions concerning “the 
educational, political, economic, artistic, and moral in- 
terests of the citizens of the communities in which they 
reside.” But no group which advocates “the overthrow 
of the present form of government of the United States 
or of the state by force, violence, or other unlawful 
means,” or is affiliated with such an organization, shall 
be allowed to use school buildings. 

The New York law allows the school trustees or the 
board of education to permit the use of school buildings 
for “social, civic, and recreational meetings and enter- 
tainments and other uses pertaining to the welfare of 
the community.” Such meetings must be open to the 
general public. The Ohio law provides that schoolhouses 
shall be available for use as social centers and for “all 
topics tending to the development of personal character 
and of civic welfare, and for religious exercises.” As in 
some other states, the local board of education may 
charge ‘“‘a reasonable fee’ for such meetings, which must 
be open to the general public. 

Oregon provides that citizens of the school districts 

1 Principles and Policies Governing the Use of Public School 
Property in the Several States, with Special Reference to New 
York. By Elijah Edward Taylor. Dissertation for Degree of 
Doctor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 
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may meet in school buildings to discuss, “from time to 
time, . . . any and all subjects and questions which in 
their judgment may appertain to the educational, politi- 
cal, economic, artistic and moral interests” of their com- 
munities. A charge for the use of the buildings or 
grounds is permissible only when an admission fee is 
charged for an entertainment. The board of education 
has, however, the right to refuse to permit such meetings 
if it seems advisable. 

In Wisconsin school boards may establish “public edu- 
cational and recreational activities” in the school build- 
ings on their own initiative. The question may be sub- 
mitted to a referendum if at least ten per cent of the 
electors of the district sign a petition calling for it. If 
the majority vote is in the affirmative, then such a center 
inust be established. 

Some state laws are ambiguous about the type of com- 
munity activities which may be held in school buildings 
and on the use of school funds for such expenses as 
heat and light incurred in the use of school facilities. 
Where the state law is not clear the author recommends 
that the local school board be asked to establish “‘ade- 
quate rules and regulations” on the subject and that 
state legislation be sought which would “expressly au- 
thorize local school boards to maintain community cen- 
ters and to extend to various community groups the right 
to use public-school property for community purposes.” 

A special committee representative of community in- 
terests might well be established to determine whether 
the existing law needs modification, to draft needed 
provisions and to make the situation clear to educational 
and political leaders and to the people in general. Such 
legislation should authorize school boards to establish 
community centers in school buildings, “specifying some 
of the principal activities to be maintained”; to set aside 
funds for this purpose, which might be increased by 
popular vote at an election; and to permit voluntary com- 
munity organizations to carry on social, recreational, or 
civic activities under certain conditions. But such legis- 
lation should “avoid standardization in the administra- 
tion, conduct, and activities which would deprive local 
communities of initiative and the opportunity of self- 
expression.” 


The New Technology and Living Standards 


In a pamphlet issued in March and written much more 
simply and clearly than its formidable title suggests* 
the International Industrial Relations Institute makes a 
plea for the harnessing of technology to one supreme 
end: the improvement of living standards on a global 
scale. It is an argument for directing study of material 
and energy resources to “the basic problem of social 
adjustment to technological change.” This means the 
problem of “utilization of resources for optimum stand- 
ards of living.” The primary focus of attention is on the 
individual nation, but the framework is that of coopera- 
tive internationalism as envisaged in the United Nations 
Charter. 

The goal of what is called the “new nationalisin” is an 
economy planned for the “highest social good” of the 
people of each nation. The problem of international 
cooperation is essentially economic and cultural rather 

1 The Technological Basis for National Development and Its 
implications for International Co-operation: A Statement of Guid- 
ing Principles for Study of Resources for Optimum Living 


Standards. By Mary L. Fledderus and Mary van Kleeck. New 
York, International Industrial Relations Institute, 1948. 50 cents. 


than political: “Governments devoted to their people’s 
general welfare will have no difficulty in achieving inter- 
national agreements permitting each nation to gain access 
to such needed resources as it does not possess, while 
contributing to other nations its own surplus without 
sacrifice of its people’s living standards or its own proper 
productive development.” 


To achieve this end the “universality of science” must 
be recognized and the “nature of the new technology” 
must be understood. Inherent in this technology is the 
principle that “uninterrupted abundance” depends on the 
continuous utilization of output. “The assertion of na- 
tional rights to native resources, and the joint assump- 
tion of international responsibility for utilization and 
exchange of resources for living standards in every na- 
tion is the economic and social program for governmental 
action which the technological approach supports.” 


This approach involves, first, appraisal of a nation’s 
resources in energy, materials, and equipment. Electric 
power is now the key to energy, and the metallurgical 
and chemical industries are the key to development of 
new materials with new properties. New apparatus and 
equipment are both cause and result of new energy re- 
sources and new materials. 


The basic industries exist in some form in every coun- 
trv, as a common base of technological development. Ap- 
praisal of resources on a national basis reveals assets 
and shortages, the pattern of interdependence, and the 
“resultant necessity tor integration.” 

Though the central concept is the improvement of 
living standards its content is much more than material 
needs. “Favorable” standards include, in addition to 
food, clothing, shelter and fuel, “cultural elements in 
education, recreation, and creative living in its many 
aspects; and likewise favorable working conditions, which 
are to be regarded not only as source of income for pro- 
viding material and cultural necessities of life, but as 
an activity to be so organized as to make for health, 
productivity, and individual development.” 

To achieve these ends there must be “integration 
within a nation and exchange between nations.” Also, 
there must be agreement on optimum standards as a 
“social economic objective.” And this objective is at- 
tainable “only through a new design for research which 
combines the technical and social sciences.” 

The authors consider concentration of private owner- 
ship and control of unequally distributed raw materials 
and their utilization an obstacle to acceptance of this 
over-all objective. “The important point to note is that 
where economic power is concentrated, decision can be 
made as to whether or not living standards are to be the 
objective of production. Private international business 
has not hitherto accepted such an objective.” The na- 
tional approach they consider fundamental. They con- 
clude that “enhancement of opportunity for national 
economic sovereignty dedicated to its own people’s demo- 
cratic control of resources for optimum standards, ac- 
cepted as an international principle, opens the way for 
federations of nations, based on equality, permitting 
planned exchange, which is technically feasible as well 
as culturally desirable.” This, the authors believe, will 
provide a firm basis for peace. 

The report includes a sketch of needed national tech- 
nological studies, some notes on the “technological ap- 
proach to disarmament,” and a synopsis of the authors’ 
book, Technology and Livelihood. 
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